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SPRING TIME—PAINT TIME 


LESS IT’S ABOUT time we got around _ started rotting yet so I’m lucky that 





to repainting the front and back 
porch and the trim. And the gutter on 
the back of the house has rusted. Looks 
as though it might topple down on some- 
one one of these days, so Ill have to 
repair that. 


I'd a heap rather paint the steps and 
porches now than try to repair the rail- 
ings and steps later or have a bad fall 
when a rotten board gives away. That 
paint will be a good protection for the 
edges of the eaves, gutters, downspouts, 
sills, and thresholds, too. 


A neighbor of mine broke his ankle 
last spring when he was working on his 
ladder. One rung had split, and it let 
go with his weight. I think my ladder 
is in pretty good shape, but it’s been in 
the garage all winter and with this crazy 
weather — warm one minute, cold the 
next and extra damp, I expect I'd better 
look it over again. 


Of course it means a lot of work. All 
that old paint will have to be removed 
where it has cracked and blistered, and 
the roughened surfaces will have to be 
smoothed with sandpaper. I took a good 
look around yesterday and nothing has 


way. Last time I was a bit careless about 
removing dust and loose particles before 
I started painting—result—I’m going to 
have to do the job over much sooner 
than I'd _ planned. 


When I first started this business, I 
had so much paint, remover, and tur- 
pentine left over that it seemed a shame 
to get rid of it. By the next painting 
time we’d changed our minds about the 
colors we wanted. That stuff was around 
for ages until the community had a fire 
inspection week, and I got rid of it. It 
was expensive enough to buy too much, 
but it would have cost a lot more if a 
fire had started from it. One thing I 
did have enough sense to do was to get 
rid of the cloths I’d used. 


So I’m going to figure pretty close on 
my materials. True it’s a nuisance to 
run out after you’ve gotten started, but 
I can always get more if I need it. I’m 
going to get a rust resistant paint for the 
metal parts, too, when I get that gutter 
fixed up. 


Well, the first step is to take a look 
at the ladder. Hope the weather gives 
me a break. 

—Safety Sam 
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HE HOME SAFETY subcommittee of the Wisconsin Association of 

Directors of Vocational and Adult Education is urging Home- 
makers’ Clubs of the vocational and adult education schools in 
Wisconsin to establish continuing programs for home accident pre- 
vention. We believe that home safety education cannot be promoted 
for one year and then forgotten. It is a continuing process. For 
this reason the subcommittee has been developing since 1947 
annual program suggestions for these clubs and has each year 
awarded a plaque to the club with the most effective program. 
These programs are intended not only to educate the members of 





the clubs but to extend through the clubs into the community. 


The Program for 1949-50 

Miss Lillian M. Henderson and Carl 
Christensen, co-chairmen of the home safety 
subcommittee, have, with the committee, 
developed the following program sugges- 
tions for the year 1949-50: 
@ Encourage each club to appoint a home 
safety committee. 
@ Plan some home safety feature at each 
club meeting; for example, answer roll call 
by giving some means of preventing home 
accidents; use ideas from the Wisconsin 
Safety News, newsletters from other clubs, 
or the Home Safety Review and Newsletter, 
issued by the National Safety Council. 
@ Encourage club members to use check 
lists of common home hazards, issued by the 
American Red Cross. (This checklist is 
available free to all homemakers’ clubs of 
vocational and adult education schools in 
Wisconsin.) Have club safety committee 
work with the accident prevention chair- 
man of the local Red Cross. 
M@ Cooperate with local schools in sponsor- 
ing home safety contest. Encourage making 
of posters by school children; and stimulate 
interest in high schools by sponsoring home 
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safety essay contests. Prizes may be awarded. * 


@ Present panel discussion on home acci- 
dent prevention at one of the club meetings. 
@ Encourage each club to sponsor a home 
safety day which may be held in January 
or February with one or more neighboring 
clubs as guests on a day other than the 
regular club meeting. 


@ Make use of films in program planning. 
Skits may be featured. Original plays, 
poems, songs, and jingles may be written 
by club members. 

@ Promote interest in home safety by hav- 
ing committee work up a display of home 
hazards for an open house school function. 


@ Encourage home safety committee to 
keep a scrapbook on reports of home acci- 
dents in the community. This should be 
made available as material for all members. 
@ Request club advisor to make available 
to home safety committee a copy of Safety 
for the Household, Circular No. 463, issued 
by the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. The Program Package for Home 
Safety is also available from the National 
Safety Council. Flyers from other Home- 
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A demonstration such as this one on the safe handling of electrical equipment can be 
arranged for meetings of local Homemakers’ Clubs. The home safety subcommittee of the 
Wisconsin Association of Directors of Vocational and Adult Education recommends both fire 
and electrical demonstrations in their suggested program. 


* makers’ Clubs are available upon request. 


@ Urge each club to subscribe to the Home 
Safety Review and News Letter published 
by the National Safety Council. Encourage 
short feature articles on accident prevention 
in the home to be written for school or 
local papers or for the Wisconsin Safety 
News. 


@ Call on local fire departments and elec- 
trical inspection departments to put on 
demonstrations for clubs showing hazards 
that prevail in the average home and reme- 
dies that may be employed by homemakers. 


How the Plan Works 


In 1947-48 and again in 1948-49 a contest 
was conducted for clubs. The contest will 
be held again this year. The club that does 
the most outstanding home safety promo- 
tional work in the community receives a 
plaque. The clubs use the above sugges- 
tions as a basis for their program and 
choose the activities they wish to promote. 
A number of clubs developed excellent 
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home safety programs during the past con- 
test year. 


Award Luncheon 


Last year on May 7 as part of the state 
convention of the Wisconsin Association of 
Directors of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, the Homemakers’ Clubs met for a con- 
ference in Milwaukee. At the noon lunch- 
eon, the president of the winning club 
(Cudahy Vocational and Adult School) was 
presented with a plaque. Three hundred 
and twenty-five homemakers were present. 

In 1948 of 24 clubs, 12 reported their 
home safety activities for the contest. In 
1949 of 24 clubs, 10 reported. Although the 
percentage is not too good, we do feel that 
approximately 1100 homemakers were ex- 
posed to some home safety information. 

The home safety subcommittee has estab- 
lished a continuing series of program sug- 
gestions and contests. We are hoping that 
local communities will establish continuing 
programs of their own and that the number 
of clubs who do so will increase from year 
to year. 








Mrs. D.’s 


Kitchen 


you KNOW, STELLA,” Mary J. said as she 

settled herself for a chat while Stella 
D. started to prepare vegetables for the 
evening meal, “I’ve often wondered how 
you do it. Cooking seems so effortless for 
you.” 

“Well,” Stella answered, “I didn’t really 
enjoy cooking when I first started, but I 
guess really I’m kind of fundamentally lazy. 
I keep an eye open for things to make it 
easier. Take this vegetable parer, for in- 
stance; it peels, slices, and shreds, and you 
can’t cut your fingers with it either.” 

“Let me help you,” said Mary. “I'd like 
to find out how it works.” Stella showed 
her how and got out a bunch of celery, 
washed it, and took down a pair of shears 
to cut the stalks. 


“Why, I’ve never thought of that,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes, it’s easier. Another way to avoid 
cuts, too,” said Stella. 

Stella went to the stove to stir something. 
“These long handled spoons and forks are 
very handy. That's why they’re hung up 
near the stove,” she said. 


“I don’t know how many times I’ve 


burned myself using a spoon that was too 
short—the handles get hot so quickly or the 
Mary commented. 


water splashes up,” She 





was looking at a row of items hung up 
under a shelf over a table: egg beater, 
vegetable brush, measuring cups graduated 
in size from 1 cup to 4 cup. “I saw those 
cups in a store the other day,” she said. 
“Do you really use them?” 

“My, yes. I used to get so peeved with 
trying to get the right measurement in a 
standard cup. Now I just use the proper 
size, level off the top, and there I am,” 
Stella answered. “I didn’t use them so 
much when I had to pull the right size out 
from the group, but now they’re hung up 
I use them all the time.” 

Stella was getting out a flexible spatula 
to lift some muffins from a tin. Using a 
pot holder she pulled the tin out of the 
oven and deftly ran the spatula around the 
edge of a muffin. “Here, have one,” she 
said. “I use these spatulas for all sorts of 
things like letting air bubbles out when I 
do my canning and loosening jelly to turn 
it out of the glass.” 

“How do you get all those things hung 
up like that?” Mary asked. 

“That’s easy. We just screwed a screw 
eye into the top of the handles—then we 
can hang them on standard hooks.” 


“Well, I must be moving along,” Mary 
said. “Thanks for the muffin. You’ve given 
me some good ideas.” 
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HOME CANNING 


WY wetnes YOU HAVE put your fruits and 
vegetables up regularly every year or 
not, it’s wise to review methods for prevent- 
ing accidents. Reread the manufacturers’ in- 
structions for your equipment, too, and if 
you are buying new equipment, don’t fol- 
low the same procedure as for your old 
equipment. The instructions may vary. 


Check all your equipment: jars for flaws 
or chips, lids for dents or bending, rubber 
rings for flexibility. Have your pressure 
canner checked to see whether the steam 
pressure gauge is reliable and the safety 
valve in order. 

Follow these rules to avoid explosion or 
cracking of jars with consequent danger of 
cuts and scalds. 

l. Keep jars, glass lids, rubber rings, and 
metal screw caps in hot water until needed. 

2. In filling jars, leave head room for 
expansion. 

3. To tighten caps, hold jar with pot 
holder and cover top with warm, dry cloth. 

4. Space jars on rack on bottom of can- 
ner so that they do not touch each other 
or the sides of the canner. 

5. Remove jars with tongs by grasping 
the shoulder not the metal cap. 

6. When through processing, place hot 
jars on wooden rack or several thicknesses 
of towels away from drafts. 
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7. To seal, do not force tightening of 
jars. 

Oven canning is dangerous: do not 
use this method. 

For steam pressure canning be sure pres- 
sure has reached zero before opening pet 
cock which should be opened gradually. 
When steam stops issuing from canner, lift 
cover away from face so that steam may 
escape away from you. All low acid vege- 
tables (not tomatoes), meat, poultry, and 
fish should be canned by steam pressure. 

When you use the boiling water bath 
method, lower the jars into the canner 
gradually. If extra water is needed, use hot, 
not cold. After processing, turn off heat, 
lift far side of lid first. This is the best 
method for acid fruits and tomatoes as the 
higher temperatures obtained in steam pres- 
sure are unnecessary and will overcook 
them. 

In open kettle canning to prevent scalds 
be careful in transferring hot liquids from 
kettle. Have jars hot before pouring hot 
foods into them. Use this method only for 
relishes, preserves, and jellies. 

Spoilage does occur sometimes, and the 
type that occurs in nonacid foods is so viru- 
lent that even a taste can cause serious ill- 
ness. Never taste home canned nonacid 
foods to test their condition, and always 
boil them before eating. 
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Te JULY PROGRAM for communities covers 

a great many subjects, most of which 
are applicable to recreation in and around 
the community and also to vacations away 
from home. Swimming, with its attendant 
activities boating and fishing, heat exhaus- 
tion and sunstroke, rabies and dog bites, 
are large subjects in themselves. The prob- 
lem of tending youngsters in the summer 
can be combined with bicycling and _ side- 
walk vehicle hazards. Picnicing and camp- 
ing, hiking and climbing, poisonous plants 
and reptiles, and electrical storms are sub- 
jects which can be. grouped together. Shut- 
ting up the home for vacations also enters 
into the picture. 


Planning the Program 


Discuss in meeting the contacts and means 
by which you can get local organizations 
to help and the projects you feel they might 
be able to handle. Decide which projects 


can be turned over completely to some 
other organization with only a coordinative 
supervision and which must largely be done 
by the committee. Assign tasks to members 
of the committee with deadlines for the 





projects and contact work involved. One 
person must be responsible for checking 
all deadlines. It will work out better if a 
schedule is set up at the beginning to in- 
clude all projects—this may be quite simple, 
merely completion dates, but it will serve 
to make the planning more concrete and 
coordinated. 


Publicity Tips 


Some tips for publicity include interview- 
ing a doctor or asking him to write an 
article on poisonous plants and reptiles if 
the subject is applicable to your area. The 
parks board or other civic body responsible 
may write an article on safety in swimming 
with information as to safe areas. The 
health department can supply information 
for a brief article for a homemakers page 
on food contamination with relation to pic- 
nicking including staphylococcus growth in 
cream-filled pastries. You may be able to 
interview a member of the police depart- 
ment on the policeman’s view of protecting 
a home that is obviously vacant for a vaca- 
tion period. 

Perhaps through the local druggists’ as- 


In local parks recreational 
facilities can be developed 
for the younger children 
which are sheltered from 
the activities of older ones 
cnd protected from the 
street. Equipment can in- 
clude sandbox, swings, 
slide. 
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sociation or by contacting individual drug- 
gists, arrangements can be made for a 
display of first aid materials and kits for 
home use and for travel. This can be ac- 
companied by information on the tech- 
niques of first aid. 

If there is a photographer available for 
your committee, a good series of photo- 
graphs can be worked into both newspaper 
articles and exhibits. Swimming and _ boat- 
ing present a dramatic subject with pictures 
of the correct method for artificial respira- 
tion, too. You can fit into a series of this 
sort pictures on heat exhaustion and sun- 
stroke with their proper treatments. For 
another series enlarge some photographs of 
poisonous plants indigenous to your locale 
with pictures taken where they grow. Bicy- 
cle safety is another subject. Perhaps you 
can obtain photographs from your newspaper 
files for this. 


Swimming 


Most youth organizations give careful in- 
struction on swimming, but the youngsters 
might find it a useful project to display 
pictures and rules on swimming safety in 
the club rooms. The parks board or the 
chamber of commerce can cooperate by 
posting safe areas for swimming. Sporting 
goods stores can display equipment for the 
prevention of swimming accidents. If the 
Red Cross conducts classes in swimming, 
offer them your cooperation. No individual 
should attempt to conduct beach “nursery 
schools” unless he or she is a fully qualified 


life guard. Publicity urging mothers to 
ascertain the qualifications of these indi- 
viduals can be incorporated into articles 


on recreation safety. 


A good deal of the information on recrea- 
tion safety may be carried directly to the 
various youth organizations such as the Boy 
and Girl Scouts and the Campfire Girls. In 
consultation with the local directors proj- 
ects can be worked up that would be suit- 
able. Perhaps a series of planographed 
leaflets may be distributed or talks arranged 
at meetings by safety leaders. These or- 
ganizations can cooperate by taking leaflets 
of this sort home for parents to read. 

References for reading include: “Happy 
Holiday,” HOME SAFETY REVIEW, June- 
July, 1949; and Safety Education Data 
Sheets (NSC publications) as follows: 1. 
Bicycles, 8. Poisonous Plants, 17. Sidewalk 
Vehicles, 18. Camping, 27. Swimming, 28. 
Small Craft, 34. Safe Conduct in Electrical 
Storms, 35. Poisonous Reptiles, 43. Hiking 
and Climbing. Talk also with doctors or 
health department and investigate the re- 
sources in your public library. Look up 
case histories in the local papers. 


Picnic Areas 


If there are no cleared areas for picnicing 
in the vicinity of your community, the 
chamber of commerce or a civic organiza- 
tion can arrange to survey the area and 
give out information as to the hazards and 
conveniences of various picnic spots. Public 
areas can be posted with warning signs 
where necessary. 

The local medical association can coop- 
erate by arranging for car cards on heat 
exhaustion and sunstroke. 

These activities can be combined into a 
Summer Safety Week or spread over a 
longer period of time as they best fit into 
the needs of your community. 





June-—home canning season. 
Preseason check of equipment 
Processing methods 
Pre-Fourth of July 


July—vacations. 
Recreational hazards 
Water safety 
Hot weather 





FOR FUTURE PLANNING—SEASONAL THEMES 


August—built-in safety. 
Storage 
Remodeling 


September—child safety. 
Poisons, sharp instruments 
Air rifles, vehicles 
Guards for stairs, ete. 
Matches, rubbish fires 
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HOUSEKEEPING RACK 


FILM AWARDS 


Two films on home safety were awarded 
honorable mention by the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety which represents 
20 national organizations. 

One of these films is Are You Safe at 
Home?, produced by Dominion Fire Pre- 
vention Association (Canada) for the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. The other is 
Cooking: Kitchen Safety, produced by Cen- 
tron Corp., for Young America Films. This 
fil was mentioned in the April issue of 
the REVIEW. 

Are You Safe at Home? depicts realistic 
“ease histories” showing the actions of fami- 
lies from the time fire is discovered until 
the fire department arrives. Through the 


Here is a housekeeping rack which helps 
to “have a place for everything and keep it 
in its place.” Brooms, mops, brush, and (in 
the garage) garden tools are held in an up- 
right position easily accessible. The shel 
has storage space for soaps, waxes, polishes 
and other cleaning needs. 

There is a long wire rod under the shelf 
for hanging dish cloths or dust rags, and 
also there are 16 hooks under the shelf for 
hanging dustpans, brushes, whisk brooms, 
ete. 

The rack can be hung on two small hooks, 
nails or screws and takes up 11 by 17 inches 
of hanging space. It is finished in red 
baked enamel for durability and service- 
ability—made with heavy wire. 

Another type of rack is made by the same 
manufacturer which is designed to hold pot 
covers and kitchen tools. It takes up 6 by 
10 inches of hanging space. Patents for both 
items are pending. 


actions of a man caught in an upstairs bed- 
room during a fire, it describes what to do 
when one cannot get out. It is a 16 mm., 
sound motion picture, lasting 13 minutes. 


Fire in Miniature, produced by Master 
Motion Picture Co. for Liberty Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., won an honorable mention 
in the general field. The film shows a dem- 
onstrator who makes miniature fires with 
models and mixes a little magic in with his 
talk. 

The effect of setting fire to a celluloid 
toy and umbrella handle and to gasoline 
fumes in a model house were among the 
items demonstrated. 
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